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PRESIDENT     GRANT'S 

CONFERENCE     ADDRESS 


The  jollounng  message  of  President  llebcr 
J.  Grant,  8ti-ycar-old  Church  leader,  was 
presented  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
114th  Semi- Annual  General  Conference  held 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle,  Friday,  Oct.  1, 
1043,  at  2  p.m. 


IT  is  not  thought  safe  by  the  doctor  for 
me  to  make  a  talk  of  any  length  at  the 
Conference,  so  I  have  decided  merely  to 
thank  the  Saints  for  their  faith  and  prayers 
in  my  behalf,  and  to  assure  them  I  am  gain- 
ing a  little  all  the  time.  I  hope  that  by 
the  next  Conference  I  may  be  able  to 
address  the  saints  at  greater  length. 

I  have  decided  to  have  read  to  you  what 
I  am  to  say,  and  also  to  add  what  I  said 
at  a  meeting  a  number  of  years  ago.  as 
follows : 

//  you  want  to  know  how  to  be  saved, 
I  can  tell  you:  It  is  by  keeping  the  com- 
mandments of  God.  No  power  on  earth, 
no  power  beneath  the  earth  will  ever  pre- 
vent you  or  me  or  any  Latter-day  Saint  from 
being  saved,   except  ourselves.  We  are 

the  architects  of  our  own  lives,  not  only  of 
the  lives  here  but  the  lives  to  come  in  eter- 
nity. We  ourselves  are  able  to  perform 
every  duty  and  obligation  that  God  has  re- 
quired of  men.  No  commandment  ivas  ever 
given  to  us  but  that  God  has  given  us  the 
power  to  keep  that  commandment .  If  we 
fail,  we,  and  we  alone,  are  responsible  for 
the  failure,  because  God  endows  His 
servants  from  the  President  of  the  Church 
doivn  to  the  humblest  members,  xvith  all  the 
ability,  all  the  knoivledge,  all  the  power 
that  is  necessary  faithfully,  diligently,  and 
properly  to  discharge  every  duty  and  every 
obligation  that  rests  upon  them,  and  we 
alone,  will  have  to  answer  if  we 'fail  in  this 
regard. " 

As  it  was  during  our  meetings  last  April 
in  our  Annual  Conference,  so  to-day  we 
have  thousands  of  young  men  in  the  armed 
forces  of  our  countrv. 


Prayer  for  Servicemen. 

Constantly  I  pray  that  the  Lord  will  bless 
each  and  every  one,  and  that  he  will  help 
each  of  them  to  live  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  he  may 
have  a  claim  to  the  blessings  of  the  Lord 
to  the  full  extent  that  accords  with  Mis 
wisdom.  I  pray  that,  so  far  as  it  accords 
with  the  providences  of  the  Lord,  each  of 
them  may  be  preserved  from  accident,  sick- 
ness and  death,  to  return  in  due  course  to 
his  loved  ones.  I  pray  God  to  help  them 
to  stand  up  under  the  terrible  strain  which 
they  must  meet.  I  appeal  to  the  Lord  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Constantly  my  heart  goes  out  in  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  the  comforting  in- 
fluence of  the  Lord  to  be  given  to  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  sons  who  are  in 
the  war  at  the  present  time.  May  the 
comforting  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  be  given  to  them  in  carrying  their  bur- 
dens, and  to  bring  solace  to  their  yearning 
hearts. 

I  am  praying  with  all  my  heart  and  soul 
for  the  end  of  this  war  as  soon  as  the  Lord 
can  see  fit  to  have  it  stop,  and  am  earnestly 
praying  for  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  to  be  with  all  who  have  loved  ones 
in  the  war. 

I  pray  that  the  spirit  of  peace  and  of  in- 
creased faith  may  pervade  all  the  homes  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  with  all  the 
power  and  authority  I  have  to  bless,  I  in- 
voke God's  blessing  upon  the  Church  as  a 
whole  and  upon  the  honest  in  heart  every- 
where. 


He  who  is  satisfied  with  himself  is  not 
very  well  acquainted  with  himself. 
The  glory  of  the  deed  is  not  in  its  dreaming, 

Not  in  its  fancy,  however  so  fair; 
The  glory  of  the  deed  is  in  its  doing. 

And    each    doing   makes   the    deed    more 
rare. 
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EDITORIAL. 


RIGHT  WILL  PREVAIL 


I  T  is  the  conviction  of  all  right-thinking 
'      people  that  right  will   prevail.  This 

faith  has  sustained  us  throughout  the  years 
as  world  crisis  after  crisis  has  arisen,  and  it 
continues  to  do  so  as  the  nations  are  arrayed 
once  again  in  mortal  combat. 

The  false  philosophy  that  might  makes 
right  has  been  disproved  so  often  that  it 
seems  incredible  that  so  many  still  trust  in 
it.  As  we  look  at  the  present-day  war,  we 
can  little  doubt  the  outcome ;  we  are  con 
fident  that  liberty  and  justice  will"  win.  It 
is  not  only  a  patriotic  conviction  which  fills 
our  breast,  it  is  faith  in  a  great  principle  as 
well.       Eight  will  prevail. 

Too  often,  however,  we  think  of  this  prin- 
ciple only  in  terms  of  world-wide  events, 
and  hardly  consider  that  it  likewise  affects 
our  own  private  lives.  In  our  individual 
affairs  right  makes  might  as  well  as  in 
matters  which  concern  the  world  at  large. 

Truth  and  right  cannot  be  ignored  by 
anyone;  they  cannot  be  superseded  by  any- 
thing. Much  as  an  individual  may  desire 
to  avoid  facing  the  fact,  right  is  the  only 
genuine  source  of  true  might. 

The  principle  of  right  and  wrong  was  laid 
down  for  man's  understanding  in  the  days 
of  Adam.  We  are  told  that  God  will  pros- 
per those  who  do  right,  but  will  curse  those 
who  do  wrong.  He  adds  His  might  to  the 
cause  of  right,  but  He  uses  His  might  to 
thwart  evil.       Through  Paul  He  taught  that 


the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Throughout  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  one  reads  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  wicked  kings  were 
brought  to  nought,  and  of  how  the  people 
themselves   suffered  when  they   did  wrong. 

//;.  modern  times  the  Lord  has  promised 
might  to  the  righteous.  He  has  told  those 
ivho  keep  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  for  in- 
stance, that  they  will  be  strong;  He  has 
told  those  who  obey  the  law  of  tithe  that 
they  will  prosper;  He  has  told  us  all  that 
by  honouring  the  Sabbath  ice  bring  down 
upon  ourselves  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

Experience  has  long  since  established  that 
he  that  is  strong  is  he  that  is  free,  and  he 
that  is  free  is  he  who  holds  to  the  principle 
of  truth  and  right.  The  Saviour  meant 
very  literally  what  He  said  in  teaching  that 
the  "  truth  shall  make  you  free  " — free 
from  sin,  from  error,  from  darkness,  from 
the  traditions  of  men,  from  vain  philosophy 
and  untried  theories.  It  is  sin  that  en- 
slaves, it  is  truth  and  right  which  set  men 
free. 

Was  there  ever  a  sinful  habit  but  it  en- 
slaved him  who  formed  it?  Can  the 
drunkard  say  that  he  is  master  of  himself? 

Every  man  must  learn  that  strength  lies 
not  in  indulgence,  but  in  abstenance  from 
evil ;  not  in  brute  power,  but  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  truth ;  not  in  violation  but  in 
obedience  to  law.       Right  makes  might. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  RELIGION 

By  ELDER  ALBERT  E.   BOWEN 

Of  The  Council  of  The  Twelve 
(Radio  Address  delivered  Sunday,  Oct.  10,  1943,  at  9.15  p.m.  over  KSL) 


THE  radio  station  over  whose  facilities 
this  programme  comes  to  you  makes  a 
period  of  time  available  to  the  churches  for 
the  promulgation  of  their  messages.  If  is 
through  this  courtesy  that  I  now  speak. 
Naturally  the  time  is  expected  to  be  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  religious  themes. 

It  is  significant  that  religion  should  be 
deemed  sufficiently  important  to  the  public 
welfare  to  warrant  this  special  favour.  Time 
is  the  capital  of  broadcasting  stations.  It 
is  their  only  asset.  When  they  set  apart 
a  portion  of  it  gratuitously  as  not  only  this 
station  but  so  many  other  leading  ones  do, 
as  a  part  of  their  contribution  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
cause  to  which  they  conrtibute  it  is  in  their 
esteem  fraught  with  important  public  con- 
cern. It  is  a  pretty  safe  conclusion,  too, 
that  their  judgment  is  vindicated  by  popu- 
lar approval  else  the  practice  would  not 
obtain,  since  it  is  the  business  of  these  com- 
munications agencies  to  keep  in  close 
accord  with  the  public  demand. 
What  is  Religion? 

What,  then,  is  religion  that  it  should  be 
given  this  preferred  consideration?  Many 
have  essayed  a  definition  of  it,  none  of 
them,  I  think,  with  completely  satisfactory 
results.  Their  lack  of  success,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  so  much 
of  the  essence  which  goes  to  make  it  up 
lies  in  the  realm  of  the  intangible.  It  is 
not  like  a  material  object  which  may  be 
taken  apart  and  analyzed  with  fitting  labels 
attached.  Onr  language  is  too  mechanistic 
and  inflexible — too  lacking  in  symbols  ex- 
pressive of  spiritual  essence  to  be  able  to 
communicate  in  words  the  subtleties  which 
hover  in  our  collective  consciousness  when 
the  word  religion   is  spoken.  The   mere 

utterance  of  the  word  conjures  up  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  may  be  listening  now  a 
whole  congeries  of  impressions  and  connota- 
tions too  elusive  for  anv  one  of  us  to  be 


able  to  put  into  a  word  picture.  Much 
less  could  anyone  hope  to  be  able  to  take 
all  the  varied  mental  apperceptions  and 
spiritual  responses  that  arise  in  the 
numerous  auditors  and  consolidate  them 
within  the  framework  of  one  all-inclusive 
statement,  for  these  would  likely  not  be  pre- 
cisely the '  same  in  any  two  of  us.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  in  one  sense  religion  is  a 
highly  personalized  thing,  which  enters 
deeply  into  individual  feelings.  And  feel- 
ings are  known  in  all  their  intimate  refine- 
ments only  to  those  who  experience  them. 

All  of  this  emphasizes  the  difficulty  one 
encounters  who  attempts  to  define  religion. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  can  in  words 
communicate  to  another  a  complete  vision 
of  even  his  own  religion.  After  he  had 

done  his  best  he  would  still  know  that  there 
was  a  residuum  he  had  failed  to  communi- 
cate and  that  that  residuum  was  the  most 
important  part ;  a  residuum  which  contained 
all  the  essence.  Our  language  is  too  in- 
fertile for  the  need.  Or  perhaps  we  would 
better  say  that  since  this  essence  is  of 
spiritual  discernment  it  can  be  interpreted 
only  in  the  language  of  the  spirit.  This 
may  sound  obscure  but  I  shall  try  to  clarify 
it  by  illustration  before  I  am  through. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  good  notion  of  the 
destitution  of  language  just  read  some 
philosophical  or  metaphysical  dissertation 
about,  say,  for  instance,  God.  After  end- 
less circumlocutions  about  the  great  Primor- 
dial force  or  the  First  Great  Cause  or  the 
Universal  Consciousness  you  will  end  up 
with  the  suspicion  that  you  have  been  read- 
ing an  analysis  or  description  of  God,  in 
spite  of  the  author's  best  efforts  to  avoid  the 
use  of  that  enlightening  word  lest  he  might 
be  thought  so  immature  and  crude  as  to  be 
talking  about  the  God  of  Genesis  of  whom 
man  is  the  image.  But  you  probably  won't 
know  any  more  really  about  Him  than  you 
did  when  you  began,  though  you  are  likely 
to  be  a  good  deal  more  confused. 
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In  the  sense  that  religion  may  be  desig- 
nated as  a  particular  system  of  faith  in  and 
worship  of  a  supreme  being,  as  for  instance 
Christianity,  it  may  be  said  to  be  defined. 
Likewise,  it  may  be  so  considered  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  a  body  of  practices,  rites 
and  ceremonials  prescribed  for  observance 
by  any  particular  body  of  worshippers.  But 
in  neither  case  would  the  definition  be  very 
enlightening.  We  would  still  be  left  on  the 
outside  looking  at  externals. 

Explains  Intentions. 

From  what  I  have  said  you  will  rightly 
have  concluded  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
attempt  a  definition  of  religion.  I  probably 
couldn't  make  a  good  one  if  I  tried.  Some 
one  may  ask,  how  can  one  talk  about  some- 
thing he  can't  define?  Admittedly  it  would 
be  easier  to  talk  about  if  the  subject  could 
be  bounded  and  circumscribed  and  boxed  in 
a  frame  so  that  every  single  aspect  of  it 
could  be  veiewed  in  isolation  from  every- 
thing else.  But  it  is  not  susceptible  of  any 
such  segregation  or  treatment.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  not  so  embarrassing  as  it 
might  be  if  it  were  not  common  experience 
to  talk  about  many  things,  even  in  the 
physical  world,  which  present  knowledge 
does  not  enable  us  to  define,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  greater  elusiveness  of  intangible 
realities.  We  know  them  by  their  proper- 
ties and  the  things  they  do.  So  far  as  J 
know  no  one  has  been  able  to  tell  just  what 
electricity  is — to  define  it,  but  volumes  have 
been  written  about  it  and  in  every  high 
school,  college  and  university ;  in  every 
industrial  establishment ;  in  every  home ; 
innumerable  words  are  spoken  about  it. 
We  know  some  of  the  things  it  does,  some 
of  its  uses  and  we  talk  about  it  in  terms 
of  these. 

That  is  precisely  what  I  propose  to  do 
about  religion  in  the  series  of  addresses  to 
which  this  is  introductory — to  talk  about  it 
in  terms  of  some  of  its  functions  and  their 
implications  for  individuals  and  the  society 
in  which  we   live.  Besides,    I   am   not 

launching  upon  any  metaphysical  disserta- 
tion, a  thing  for  which  I  profess  no  special 
competence. 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  I 
want  to  provide  against  being  misunder- 
stood. I  have  said  that  in  essence  re- 
ligious   experiences   out   of   which   religious 


beliefs  arise  lie  largely  in  the  realm  of  the 
intangible — the  realm  of  feeling,  and  are 
difficult  of  verbal  exposition-^in  fact  cannot 
be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  reason 
alone.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
affirming  that  they  are  completely  divorced 
from  intellectual  understanding  nor  that 
they  are  unreal.  From  the  occurrences  on 
which  they  rest  the  mind  may  draw  very 
definite  and  fixed  convictions.  This  is  but 
to  affirm  that  there  are  truths  beyond  t lie 
reach  of  reason  alone,  knowledge  of  which 
is  gained  by  processes  other  than  unaided 
reason  or  logic.  It  is  to  recognize  that  the 
searchings  of  the  spirit — the  feelings,  if  you 
like,  may  penetrate  into  places  where  the 
intellect  has  no  power  to  go,  and  is  in  many 
circumstances  more  to  be  trusted.  Eminent 
scientists  recognize  this  and  commonly  refer 
to  such  knowledge  as  intuitive,  springing 
from  that  vague,  indefinable  endowment 
called  intuition.  Paul  was  announcing  the 
same  basic  truth,  expressed  in  the  language 
of  his  day,  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians : 

For  what  man  knoiveth  the  things  of 
man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in 
him?  Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth 
no  man,  but  the  spirit  of  God."  (I  Cor. 
2:11.) 

I  believe  it  is  commonly  conceded  now 
that,  so  far  from  being  unreal,  these  unseen 
spiritual  powers  are  among  the  greatest 
realities  with  which  life  in  this  world  has  to 
deal.  Let  me  give  an  illustration  which 
is,  after  all,  the  only  means  of  making  the 
abstruse  clear.  The  illustration  will  at  the 
same  time  reveal  what  I  mean  by  the 
language  of  the  spirit  of  which  I  have  earlier 
spoken. 

An  Incident. 

General  Sickles  had  noticed  that  before 
the  portentous  battle  of  Gettysburg,  upon 
the  result  of  which,  perhaps,  the  fate  of  the 
nation  hung,  President  Lincoln  was  ap- 
parently free  from  the  oppressive  care  which 
frequently  weighed  him  down.  After  it 
was  all  past  the  general  asked  Lincoln  how 
that  was.       He  said  : 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  ivas.  In 
the  pinch  of  your  campaign  up  there,  when 
everybody  seemed  panic-stricken  and  no- 
body could  tell  what  was  going  to  happen, 
oppressed  by  the  gravity  of  affairs,  I  went 
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to  my  room  one  day  and  locked  the  door  and 
got  down  on  my  knees  before  Almighty  God 
and  prayed  to  him  mightily  for  victory  at 
Gettysburg.  I  told  Him  that  this  war  was 
His,  and  ovr  cause  His  cause,  but  we  could 
not  stand  another  Fredericksburg  or 
Chaneellorsville.  Then  and  there  I  made 
a  solemn  vow  to  Almighty  God  that  if  He 
would  stand  by  our  boys  at  Gettysburg,  I 
would  stand  by  Him,  and  He  did  stand  by 
our  boys,  and  I  will  stand  by  Him.  And 
ufter  that,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  and  I 
cannot  explain  it,  soon  a  sweet  comfort 
crept  into  my  soul.  The  feeling  came  that 
God  had  taken  the  whole  business  into  His 
own  hands,  and  that  thiyigs  would  go  right 
at  Gettysburg,  and  that  is  why  I  had  no 
fears   about  you." 

Only  the  superficial  or  the  arrogant  would 
attempt  to  hrush  such  experiences  away  as 
being  illusory  or  coincidental. 

By  that  experience,  and  innumerable 
others  like  it,  Lincoln  knew  in  his  mind  as 
a  matter  of  intellectual  conviction  that  there 
are  unseen  powers  which  are  able  to  com- 
municate their  messages  and  inspirations  to 
individuals  though  they  are  originally  ap- 
prehended through  media  other  than  the  in- 
tellect. With  him  no  doubt  about  the 
reality  was  left. 

An  assurance  of  the  existence  and  opera- 
tion of  these  unseen  powers  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  practices  essential  for  establishing 
communion  with  them  belongs  rightly  with- 
in any  proper  appraisal  of  religion. 
Some   Essentials. 

In  closing,  I  must  bring  forward  one  or 
two  more  essentials  to  any  proper  concep- 
tion of  religion.  There  must  be  included 
within  its  meaning  a  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  possessed  of  powers  beyond  our  own 
and  who  has  a  purpose  concerning  man. 
Religion  in  one  sense,  then,  involves  the 
efforts  of  man  to  learn  that  purpose  and  to 
win  the  aid  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  achiev- 
ing it,  which  we  speak  of  as  worship ;  it 
embraces  the  obtaining  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  life,  the  destiny  of 
man  and  the  means  of  acheiving  that 
destiny  which  is  conceived  of  as  being  be- 
yond this  mortal  life. 

From  this  certain  implications  arise  which 
are  inherent  in  the  meaning  of  religion.  If 
life  has  a  purpose  it  must  have  had  it  from 


the  beginning  and  the  purposer  must  have 
had  to  do  with  creating  it.  Life,  then, 
one  would  think,  is  something  more  than 
the  physical  body  which  it  animates.  The 
purpose,  whatever  it  is,  was  the  Creator's 
purpose,  that  is  to  say.  His  reason  for  the 
act  of  creation  in  which,  of  course,  is  in- 
volved man's  goal  or  destiny.  If  he  has 
a  destiny  and  his  life  a  purpose  then  life 
here  in  this  mortal  state  cannot  be  all,  for 
no  one  will  pretend  that  any  destin) 
achieved  here  is  worth  talking  about  nor 
any  purpose  worthy  of  a  Creator  is  fulfilled 
on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

The  accomplishments  of  men,  even  the 
ablest  of  them,  are  rather  pitiful  when  set 
over  against  a  great  creative  design.  We 
start  out  with  the  bouyant  hopes  and  the 
high  aspirations  of  youth;  we  spend  our  time 
preparing  for  the  tasks  set,  but  one  day  we 
wake  up  to  the  realization  that  we  have 
about  reached  the  peak  of  our  accomplish- 
ments, and  yet  have  barely  made  an  ap- 
proach to  the  goal  or  our  dreams. 

Unless  there  is  a  day  of  fulfilment  be- 
yond this  world  then  all  the  fair  promises 
of  our  hopes  and  the  bright  gleam  of  our 
visions  have  been  a  cruel  deception  and  life 
exposes  itself  to  the  taunt  of  "impotency. 
No  one  is  satisfied  with  a  view  of  life  which 
condemns  us  "to  strut  our  tiny  hour  on 
our  tiny  stage  with  the  knowledge  that  our 
aspirations  are  all  doomed  to  final  frustra- 
tion, and  that  our  achievements  must  perish 
with  our  race  leaving  the  universe  as  if  we 
had  never  been."  Without  convictions  of 
immortality  and  without  worship  there  can 
be  no  religion. 

The  destiny  of  man,  the  purpose  of  his 
life,  being  the  Creator's  purpose  and 
existent  from  the  beginning,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  impervious  to  change  though  man 
may  falter  and  by  devious  means  have  to 
be  brought  back  from  the  errant  ways.  The 
great  eternal  purpose  must,  mid  all  the 
changes  of  time  and  circumstances,  remain 
forever  constant,  fixed  as  a  polar  star. 


□    Q 


He  drew  a  circle  and  shut  me  out — 
Heretic,   rebel,   a  thing  to  flout. 
But  love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win  : 
We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  in. 

— Edwin  Markham. 
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MEN     OF     IRON 

By  JAMES  P.  SHARP 


THE  pioneers  often  referred  to  the  year 
1857  as  the  one  with  nine  months  hard 
winter  and  three  months  late  fall.  An 

entry  in  Church  Chronology  reads  : 

Friday,  November  6.  Five  hundred  ani- 
mals perished  from  cold  and  starvation 
around   U.S.   army  camp  on  Black's  Fork. 

Late  in  October  that  year  Brigharn  Young 
paced  back  and  forth  in  his  office.  He  had 
to  find  some  one  to  ride  to  Fort  Bridger,  one 
hundred  fifteen  miles  to  the  east,  with  a 
message  to  Major  Alexander,  who  was  in 
charge  of  Johnston's  Army  at  that  time. 
His  trusted  messenger,  Porter  Rockwell, 
was  awray  on  other  business.  Whom  could 
he  send  that  would  be  reliable?  He  needed 
some  one  that  was  not  afraid  of  cold,  deep 
snow,  and  the  rebuffs  that  would  be  met 
at  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  He  had  to 
send  some  one,  for  officers  Taylor  and 
Stowell,  of  the  Utah  Militia,  were  prisoners 
at  that  post.  Suddenly  he  stopped  walk- 
ing and  called  to  a  man  in  an  outer  office, 

Get  me  Adam  and  Joseph  Sharp 
immediately." 

Adam  and  Joseph  were  Mormon  converts 
who  had  come  from  Scotland  some  years 
before.  They  were  hardy  men  who  had 
worked  in  the  coal  mines  in  their  native 
land  and  in  the  rock  quarries  since  their 
arrival.  He  knew  he  could  trust  these 

sturdy  men  to  go  through  the  deep  snow  and 
face  the  almost  unbearable  cold. 

When  they  arrived,  he  told  them  what  he 
wanted  done  and  asked  when  they  could  be 
ready  to  leave.  They  answered  as  soon  as 
they  could  saddle  their  animals.  He  told 
them  to  get  ready  and  to  call  for  the  papers 
before  leaving. 

It  was  mid-morning  when  the  two  rode 
away  with  two  sealed  envelopes,  one  for 
Major  Alexander,  the  other  for  General 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Utah  Militia  in  Echo  Canyon. 

Up  Emigration  Canyon  they  rode.  Then 
over  Little  Mountain  and  up  Big  Mountain, 
where  the  snow  was  deep,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  gale.  They  had  selected  their 
horses  for  their  ability  to  wallow  snow  in- 


stead of  for  looks  or  speed.  The  sun  had 
set  when  they  reached  Ogden's  Fork  (East 
Canyon),  and  it  was  dark  when  they  arrived 
at  the  Weber  River.  Slowly  they  plodded 
on  until  they  reached  the  camp  in  Echo 
Canyon,  where  they  presented  their  letter 
to  General  Wells,  who  read  it,  ordered  sup- 
per for  them  and  beds  made  in  his  tent. 
But  they  explained  to  him  the  urgency  of 
their  mission,  and  he  ordered  two  fresh 
horses  saddled  for  them.  By  the  time  they 
had  eaten  their  supper  the  horses  were 
saddled.       They  mounted  and  rode  on. 

The  canyon  breeze  was  terrible  to  face 
as  it  cut  unprotected  parts  like  a  sharp 
knife.  Morning  found  them  on  the  Bear 
River,  where  they  stopped  a  short  time  to 
let  their  horses  pick  at  the  dry  grass  along 
the  bottomlands. 

When  possibly  one  mile  from  the  Fort, 
they  distinctly  heard  the  bugler  sound  the 
mess  call.  The  sentry  stopped  them  and 
called  a  soldier  to  escort  them  to  head- 
quarters. When  they  arrived,  an  orderly 
took  their  message  and  left  them  sitting  on 
their  horses  out  in  the  cold  wind.  They 
dismounted,  removed  their  buckskin  wind- 
breakers,  and  swung  their  arms  to  restore 
their  circulation.  A  lone  soldier  return- 
ing from  the  mess  tent  stopped  to  watch 
and  then  began  to  throw  insulting  remarks 
at  them.  They  paid  no  attention.  Others 
stopped  until  there  were  ten.  Then  the 
first  one,  seeing  he  had  plenty  to  back  him, 
walked  up  quite  close  and  made  an  insult- 
ing remark  about  Brigharn  Young.  Joseph 
seized  him,  lifted  him  high  above  his  head, 
and  threw  him  into  the  others,  knocking 
four  or  five  of  them  down.  The  twro  men 
squared  off  ready  to  fight  the  entire  army, 
if  necessary,  but  at  that  moment  the  orderly 
appeared  with  their  answer,  and  they  were 
soon  on  their  return  journey  with  a  feeling 
in  their  hearts  that  now  they  could  fight 
those  soldiers  with  a  clear  conscience.  How 
differently  it  might  have  been  had  they  been 
given  a  bowl  of  warm  bean  soup. 

Two  a.m.  and  back  at  the  camp  in  Echo 
(Continued  on  page  27.) 
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SUNDAY    SCHOOL   SACRAMENT   GEM   AND 
CONCERT     RECITATIONS      FOR     FEB.,     1944 

SACRAMENT    GEM. 

In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh 

We  eat  the  broken  bread, 
And  witness  with  the  cup,  afresh 

Our  faith  in  Christ,  our  Head. 

GOSPEL    DOCTRINE. 

Educate  yourself  not  only  for  time  but  also  for  eternity.       The  latter  of  the  two  is  the 
more  important." — Joseph  F.   Smith. 

GOSPEL   MESSACE. 

Treasure  up  in  your  mind  continually  the  words  of  life  and  it  shall  be  given  you  in  the 
very  hour.   .   .   ." — Doc.  and  Gov.,   section  84,  verse  85. 

SENIORS. 

"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

— St.  John,  chapter  15,  verse  13. 

JUNIORS. 

'  For  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this.       Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself." — Galatians,  chapter  5,  verse  14. 

INTERMEDIATE    CLASSES. 

' '  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother :    that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." — Exodus,  chapter  20,  verse  12. 

PRIMARY. 

"  Pure   cold  water  is  the   drink, 
We  do  truly,  truly  think, 
For  all  the  living  things  that 
God  has  made." 

KINDERGARTEN. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  world  so  sweet, 
Thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat, 
Thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing, 
Thank  you,    God,   for  every  thing." 
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TALKS     TO     TEACHERS 

By  JOHN  T.  WAHLQUIST,  PH.D. 


///. — The  Teacher's  Influence 

WHY  is  it  that  the  great  masses  do  not 
have  greater  appreciation  for  the 
services  of  teachers — either  the  professional 
teachers  in  the  school  or  the  lay -teachers  in 
the  Church?  Is  it  because  the  average  per- 
son admires  the  display  of  power,  material 
success  and  spectacular  performances  Or, 
is  it  because  he  cannot  visualize  the  out- 
come of  good  teaching? 

Probably  the  operation  of  both  factors  ac- 
counts for  the  low  esteem  in  which  teaching- 
is  held  by  the  unthinking.  All  persons  can 
see  the  influence  of  the  lawyer — through  his 
services  fortunes  are  won  or  lost,  laws  are 
written  or  unwritten ;  persons  are  im- 
prisoned or  freed.  Likewise,  with  the 
physician — he  has  power  over  life  and 
death ;  he  ushers  us  into  and  out  of  the 
world.  Probably  easiest  of  all  to  recognize 
is  the  work  of  the  engineer  who  builds 
structures  that  all  can  see  and  test. 

But,  what  of  the  lowly  teacher? 

It  takes  a  very  discerning  person  to  sense 
the  teacher's  influence.  Only  the  rare  mind 
realizes  that  the  teacher  is  quietly  and  in- 
conspicuously developing  the  attitudes, 
ideals,  appreciation,  and  knowledge  of 
future  generations  and,  thus,  determining 
the  civilization  of  the  to-morrows.  Ordi- 
narily, only  experienced  teachers  full} 
appreciate  the  ease  with  which  creative 
masters  manipulate  the  emotions,  instincts, 
environments,  and  intelligence  of  pupils. 
Unfortunately,  once  in  a  while  a  Hitler  or  a 
Mussolini  catches  the  vision. 

If  we  wish  to  sense  the  teacher's  influ- 
ence, all  we  have  to  do  is  look  into  the 
despicable  totalitarian  states  created  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years,  and  contrast  the 
mode  of  life  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
enlightened  nations  still  mindful  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Master  Teacher. 
Two  Sides. 

There  is  a  negative,  as  well  as  a  positive 
side    to    the    teachers 's    influence.       Glenn 
Frank's    famous    "  Prayer    for    Teachers 
opens  as  follows : 


0  Lord  of  Learning  and  Learners,  we 
are  at  best  but  blunderers  at  this  godlike 
business  of  teaching. 

Our  shortcomings  shame  us,  for  we  are 
not  alone  in  paying  the  penalty  for  them; 
they  have  a  sorry  immortality  in  the 
maimed  minds  of  those  whom  we,  in  our 
blundcrings,  mislead." 

In  any  event,  as  Henry  Adams  perceived, 

A  teacher  affects  eternity;  he  can  never 
tell  where  his  influence  stops." 

Undoubtedly,  the  great  teachers  have 
been  the  persons  of  the  widest  and  most 
permanent  influence ;  great  as  they  were  in 
their  day,  Alexander,  Napoleon,  Charle- 
magne, and  other  ocnquerors  do  not  com- 
pare in  influence  with  Jesus,  Buddha, 
Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  other  master  teachers. 

We  could  not  do  justice  to  the  history  of 
Utah  without  listing  the  names  of  its  great 
teachers,  Karl  G.  Maeser,  John  E.  Park, 
William  M.  Stewart,  George  H.  Brimhall, 
and  others.  Their  influence  is  certainly 
greater  than  that  of  many  statesmen  and 
leading  business  executives. 

The  Ordinary  Teacher. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  few  outstand- 
ing teachers   who  carry   the   burden  of  in 
structing  the   multitudes.     Dr.    Henry  van 
Dyke's  version  of  the  role  of  the  ordinary 
teacher  is  a  classic.  , 

/  sing  the  praise  of  the  unknown 
teacher. 

Great  generals  win  campaigns,  but  it  is 
the  unknown  soldier  who  wins  the  war. 

Famous  educators  plan  new  systems  of 
pedagogy,  but  it  is  the  unknown  teachers 
who  delivers  and  guides  the  young.  He 
lives  in  obscurity  and  contends  with  hard- 
ship. For  him  no  trumpets  blare,  no 
chariots  wait,  no  golden  decorations  are 
decreed.  He  keeps  the  watch  along  the 
borders  of  darkness  and  makes  the  attack 
on  the  trenches  of  ignorance  and  folly. 
Patient  in  his  daily  duty,  he  strives  to  con- 
quer the  evil  powers  which  are  the  enemies 
of  youth.  He  awakens  sleeping  spirits. 
He    quickens   the   indolent,    encourages   the 
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eager,  and  .steadies  the  unstable.  He  com- 
municates his  own  joy  in  learning,  a)td 
shares  with  boijs  and  girls  the  best  trea- 
sures of  his  mind.  Ih  lights  many  candles 
which,  in  later  years,  will  shine  back  to 
cheer  him.        This  is  his  reward. 

Knowledge  may  be  gained  from  books; 
but  the  love  of  knowledge  is  transmitted 
only    by   personal   contact.  No   one    has 

deserved  better  of  the  Republic  than  the  un- 
known teacher.  No  one  is  more  worthy  to 
be  enrolled  in  a  democratic  aristocracy, 
king  of  himself  and  servant  of  man- 
kind '." 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  unheralded 
teacher  who  makes  or  breaks  the  state  or 
the  church.  It  is  the  privilege  of  even 

teacher  to  make  masterpieces  out  of  com- 
mon clay.  Every  teacher  can  have  an 
immortality  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  his 
pupils.  The  teacher  influence  is  the 
greatest  force  in  organized  society.  In  full 
recognition  of  these  facts,  George  Herbert 
Palmer,  the  eminent  philosopher,  wrote  : 
Harvard  College  pays  me  for  doing  what 
I  'would  gladlv  pay  it  for  allowing  me  to 
do." 

IV. — A  Teacher's  Opportunity 

IN  the  opinion  of  many,  World  War  II  is 
rooted  in  conflicting  educations ;  its 
prosecution  is  primarily  a.  contest  between 
educations  ;  and,  the  period  of  post-war  re- 
construction is  essentially  a  problem  of 
common  education.         One  authority  says, 

In  each  of  the  main  Axis  powers  war- 
making  is  all  one  with  the  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  core  of  each  of  these  systems  is 
the  intentional  formation  of  racial  and 
national  attitudes  that  not  only  eventuate  in 
war  but  also  welcome  and  prize  this  out- 
come. Each  of  them  espouses  a  leader- 
ship principle  that  causes  the  entire  national 
culture  to  be  permeated  by  the  kind  of 
obedience  that  is  characteristic  of  battles." 

Education  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  always  been  centered  in 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  pupil  and 
potential  citizen.  In  the  American  public 
school,  children  of  polyglot  origins  meet  one 
another  as  equals.  Not  only  do  American 
educators  esqouse  democracy  as  a  goal,  they 
allow  the  children  to  practise  it  in  the  class- 


rooms,  schools  and  communities.  Most 

Americans  have  imbibed  a  large  part  of  their 
patriotism  from  school  activities. 

Christianity  harbours  within  itself  an 
urge  toward  democracy;  it  transcends  race 
and  it  teaches  the  dignity  of  human  beings. 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  ad- 
monished man  to  dedicate  himself  to  the 
establishment  of  righteousness,  mercy,  and 
peace  throughout  the  world.  The  American 
system  of  government  is  devoted  in  large 
measure  to  the  realization  of  these  objec- 
tives at  home  and  abroad.  One  of  the  most 
popular  songs  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United 
Nations  is  "  Onward  Christian  Soldiers." 
Strength  of  Democracy. 

It  is  the  teacher's  opportunity  to  furnish 
the  support  for  both  democracy  and 
Christianity.  Democracy     will     be     no 

stronger  than  the  professional  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  and  Christianity,  no 
stronger  than  the  lay  teacher  in  the  church 
classroom. 

/Is  the  Master  Teacher  observed,  the  in- 
dividual is  back  and  beyond  the  institutions 
of  government  and  religion.  "  And  he  said 
unto  them,  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  "  [Mark  II: 
23-28).  In   the   last   analysis,    the   chief 

responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  to  the  indivi- 
dual pupil.  It  is  the  teacher's  sublime 
opportunity  to  influence  the  life  of  another. 

Bryant  said.  "  Greatness  is  not  in  being 
strong,  but  in  the  right  use  of  strength ;  and 
strength  is  not  used  rightly  when  it  serves 
only  to  carry  a  man  above  his  fellows  for  his 
own   solitary   glory.  He   is   the   greatest 

whose  strength  carries  up  the  most  hearts 
by  the  attraction  of  his  own." 
The  Happy  Person. 

The  happy  person  is  the  one  who  believes 
that  he  is  making  a  contribution  to  others, 
either  directly  or  through  the  institutions  he 
serves.  In  a  small,  but  profound,  book 
entitled  What  Man  Can  Make  of  Man,  Pro- 
fessor William  Ernest  Hocking,  the  eminent 
Harvard  philosopher,  tells  the  following 
incident : 

"  A  short  time  ago  as  I  was  talking  with 
a  colleague,  a  psychiatrist,  he  said,  "  Some- 
thing has  been  occurring  to  me  recently 
which  seems  important,  and  yet  it  is  so 
simple  that  I  can  hardly  believe  it  very  sig- 
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nificant.  It  is  a  way  of  taking  the  mis- 
cellany of  events  which  make  up  the  day 's 
impressions  of  the  world.  One  sees   Qo 

trend  in  them.  But  suppose  there  were  a 
trend  which  we  cannot  define  but  can  never 
titleless  have  an  inkling  of.  There  is  cer- 
tainly some  direction  in  evolution,  why  not 
in  history?  If  there  were  such  a  trend, 
then  we  men  could  be  either  with  it  or 
against  it.  To  be  with  it  would  give   a 

certain  peace  and  stettlement ;  to  be  against 
it  would  involve  the  subtle  inner  restless- 
ness. To  have  confidence  in  it  would  be 
a  sort  of  commitment,  for  better  or  for 
worse.  I  wonder  if  that  is  what  you  mean 
by  religion. ' 

"  'Yes,'  I  said. "     , 

'Well,  is  that  all  there  is  to  it?' 
'I  think  that  is  the  substance  of  it. 
The  great  religious  ones  seem  to  have  had  a 
certainty  that  they  were  going  along  with 
the  trend  of  the  world.  They  have  had  a 
passion  for  right  living  which  they  con- 
ceived of  as  a  cosmic  demand.' 

"  'There  is  nothing  contrary  to  science  in 
that.'  " 

'No,  but  it  makes  a  difference,  doesn't 
it?'  " 

"  'Strange  that  such  a  simple  thing 
should  make  so  very  much  difference.'  ': 

Furnishing  another  the  foundations  upon 
which  to  build,  either  in  principle  or  in  faith 
in  fundamental  institutions,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, is  the  teacher's  greatest  responsi- 
bility and  opportunity. 

Men  of  Iron From  page  23. 

Canyon.  The  general  was  waiting  and  had 
supper  ready  to  serve  them.  After  the  meal 
was  over,  they  insisted  on  having  their 
horses  brought  out  and  saddled.  The 
general  objected,  but  they  won  out  and 
were  soon  riding  down  Weber  River. 

Shortly  after  noon  two  tired  horses,  and 
two  very  tired,  cold  men  rode  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon  and  up  to 
where  Brigh'am  had  his  office.  They  were 
shown  in.  There  BrigEam  sat,  deep  in 
thought.  Presently  he  said  rather  gruffly — 
"  Well,  what's  the  excuse?  Too  much 
snow  or  too  cold? 

Slowly  Adam,  with  fingers  still  numb 
with  cold,  undid  his  windbreaker,  and 
brought  forth  the  answer.       Brigham  looked 


at  it,  started  to  tear  it  open,  but  dropped 
it  on  the  table  before  him.  His  eyes  were 
rather  dim,  and  his  voice  was  trembling 
when  he  finally  said,  '  Forgive  me, 
brethren,  I  was  too  eager  to  take  snap 
judgment  on  you.  How  was  it  possible  for 
you  to  get  back  so  soon? 

'  Well,  you  see,  Brigham,  you  told  us  it 
was  important  so  we  never  stopped  to  plant 
flowers  in  them  snowdrifts  along  the  trail," 
answered  Joseph. 

Brigham  arose.  That  short  sermon  had 
brought  him  back  to  himself  and  now  he 
was  the  wonderful  man  every  one  loved  so 
much.  He  shook  their  hands  and  said, 
'  It  takes  men  with  constitutions  of  iron 
to  accomplish  what  you  have  done.  Now 
go  home,  get  some  hot  soup,  go  to  bed, 
and  stay  there  until  you  are  fully  rested  and 
some  day  tell  me  how  you  did  it.  Now 
the  Lord  bless  you."  The  men  walked 

away  fully  repaid  for  their  efforts. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  story  would  ever 
have  been  told  had  there  not  been  a  celebra- 
tion the  following  summer  where  men  vied 
with  each  other  in  markmanship,  rock- 
drilling,  weight-lifting,  and  similar  contests. 
It  was  while  one  of  the  contestants  was 
having  considerable  trouble  lifting  the  rock 
that  Adam  said,  "  Joey,  why  don't  you  get 
in  and  show  him  how  to  toss  that  rock 
around?  "  "  Joey  "  looked  at  him  but 
never  answered  a  word. 

This  angered  Adam's  Scotch  blood,  for 
he  said,  "  Remember  the  time  out  at 
Bridger  when  you  picked  a  big  soldier  up, 
raised  him  high  above  your  head,  and 
tossed  him  away  like  he  was  a  feather,  and 
you  did  it  when  you  were  half-starved  and 
chilled  to  the  very  bone.  Why  won't  you 
do  it  now?  " 

Joe  looked  at  him  and  said  quietly, 
"  Sometimes  the  Lord  gives  a  person  added 
strength  to  meet  any  emergency,  just  like 
he  gave  us  courage  and  strength  to  face  that 
terrible  cold  in  Echo  Canyon." 

From  The  Improvement  Km. 


Happiness  does  not  consist  of  what  we 
have  but  what  we  are ;  not  in  our  possession 
but  in  our  attitude  toward  them.  It  is  the 
serenity  of  the  soul  in  the  presence  of  a 
present  joy 
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Brother  William  Scott  Wakeford,  of 
Berste  River.  Cape  Province,  died  on  the 
24th  of  January,  L944,  after  a  lingering 
illness.  Elder  Wakeford  had  just  passed 
his  80th  birthday.  He  was  a  faithful 
Latter-daj  Saint,  exemplar  husband  and 
lather.  He  was  born  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, 18()3,  and  was  baptized  on  the  4th  ot 
October,  1931.  Sister  Wakeford,  Branch 
President  and  Sister  Leslie  R.  Halse,  their 
children,  were  at  his  side  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Brother  Wakeford 's  funeral  was  con- 
ducted by  Mission  President  E.  E.  Folland, 
assisted  by  Brother  Thomas  Wilson,  on  the 
26th  of  January. 

Friends  of  Sister  Edith  Myers  and 
family,  of  the  Mowbray  Branch,  extend 
their  sincere  sympathy  to  her  on  the 
occasion  of  her  husband's  death.  Mr. 
Myers  died  (after  a  long  illness  which 
followed  a  bus  accident)  at  a  Cape  hospital 
on  the  16th  of  January,   1944. 

Friends  of  Sister  Edith  Wiid,  of  Cape 
Town,  extend  their  sympathy  to  her  and  her 
sister,  Clara  McAdam,  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  McAdam,  Edith's 
brother-in-law.  Mr.  McAdam  died  on  the 
23rd  of  January  and  was  buried  on  the  24th. 
Mission  President  E.  E.  Folland  and 
Brother  Thomas  Wilson  conducted  the 
services. 

The  Transvaal  District  has  held  two 
baptismal  services.  One  service  was  held 
on  the  14th  of  November.  1943.  at  which 
time  Clarence  Wendell  Muir,  son  of  District 
President  and  Sister  Norman  G.  Muir,  and 
Patricia  Mary  Gardiner,  daughter  of  Sister 
Honora  Gardiner,  of  Pretoria,  wTere  bap- 
tized. The  other  service  was  held  on  the 
12th  of  December,  1944,  at  which  time 
Andries  Gerhardus  Mans,  of  Waterval,  and 
Arlene  Phipson,  daughter  of  Brother  and 
Sister  Garnet  A.  Phipson,  of  Johannesburg, 
were  baptized.  WTe  welcome  these  brethren 
and  sisters  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  and  extend,  to  them  a 
hearty  hand  of  friendship. 

Through      a      typographical      error      we 


extended  our  congratulations  a  little  too 
early  to  two  of  our  young  couples  who  were 

announcing  their  engagements,  we  con- 
gratulated them  on  their  marriage.  We 
deeply  apologise  to  Sister  Cecilia  Brummer 
and,  who  was  then  Mr.  but  now  Brother, 
Andries  Mans,  of  the  Transvaal,  and  to 
Sister  Majorie  Everton  and  Mr.  Wallace 
Pudney,  of  Port  Elizabeth.  We,  of  course, 
meant  to  congratulate  them  on  their  en- 
gagements. 

We  now  are  able  to  congratulate  and  ex- 
tend our  very  best  wishes  to  Brother  and 
Sister  Andries  Mans,  of  the  North-Western 
Branch  of  the  Transvaal  District,  on  their 
marriage.  They  were  married  at  "Bamah" 
on   the  29th  of  January,    1944.  District 

President  Norman  G.  Muir  performed  the 
ceremony. 

Our  congratulations  to  Sister  Johanna 
Elizabeth  McKnight,  of  East  Town,  Trans- 
vaal, and  Mr.  Antonio  de  Costa  Eosaria,  of 
Johannesburg,  on  their  marriage.  This 
couple    were   joined   in   holy   matrimony    at 

Bamah,"  on  the  22nd  of  January,  by 
District  President  Norman  G.  Miur.  Mr. 
and  Sister  Eosario  are  now  visiting  in 
Lourenco  Marques. 

The  Springs  Branch  has  now  moved  their 
meeting  place  to  a  new  location.  Begin- 
ning on  the  30th  of  January  thev  will  meet 
at  Pat  Tufnell's  New  Studio,"  45a,  2nd 
Street,  Springs.  Their  Sunday  School  be- 
gins at  10.30  a.m.  and  Sacrament  Service  at 
7.15  p.m. 

Spring  :s  Branch  President  and  Sister 
I.  C.  Louw  were  pleased  to  have  Brother 
Louw's  mother  visit  them  from  Durban. 

North-Western  Branch  President  and 
Sister  Wm.  H.  Brummer  and  daughter 
vacationed  in  the  Heilbron  District  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  during  the  latter  part  of 
December. 

The  Transvaal  District  Presidency  is  on 
the  go  all  the  time.  District  President 

Norman  G.  Muir  visited  the  North-W7estern 
Branch  on  Christmas  morning  and  the 
'  Bamah  "  Branch  in  the  evening.  The 
Liahona  Branch  joined  with  "Bamah"  in 
(Continued  on  page  29.) 
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BRANCH    TEACHERS9    MESSAGE    FOR 
FEBRUARY,  1944 

"REMEMBER  THE  SABBATH  DAY" 

K/1  AN  cannot  wantonly  desecrate  the  Sabbath  day  with  impunity.  "  Remember  the  Sab- 
'  '  bath  day,  to  keep  it  holy,"  was  not  given  as  advice  or  counsel,  but  as  a  command- 
ment. God  does  not  speak  that  he  may  be  heard  for  his  many  words  but  that  he  may  be 
obeyed.  The  efficacy  of  his  divine  mandates  is  not  dependent  upon  our  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 

The  breaking  of  the  Sabbath  day  is  being  made  more  easy  and  more  tempting  than  ever 
before.  Employers  offer  fancy  premiums  in  extra  pay  for  those  who  would  disobey  this 
command.  Places  of  amusement  make  special  efforts  to  attract  those  who  thoughtlessly, 
carelessly,  or  otherwise  disregard  the  Lord's  will.  Fishing  streams  and  lakes,  hunting  grounds 
and  picnic  areas  are  crowded  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Work  on  farms  and  in  offices  which 
could  be  done  durng  the  week  is  done  in  many  instances  on  Sunday.      * 

By  desecrating  the  Sabbath  day  we  may  make  a  few  extra  shillings,  catch  a  few  fish, 
bring  in  wild  game,  harvest  our  crops,  make  merry  with  pleasure-seeking  crowds,  but  all  of 
these  ill-gotten  trophies  are  "...  like  the  mow  fall  in  the  river — A  moment  white,  then 
melts  forever."  We  cannot  build  an  eternal  home  out  of  such  materials  and  satisfactions 
produced  and  experienced  in  defiance  of  God's  commandments. 

What  then  can  we  do  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  be  approved? 

We  can  worship  God  our  Eternal  Father  and  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  We  can  attend  our 
priesthood  quorum  meetings,  sacrament  meetings,  Sunday  school,  and  perform  other  church 
duties  as  required.  We  can  study  and  reflect  upon  the  divine  purpose  of  life.  We  can 
develop  our  intellects  and  cultivate  the  qualities  of  the  soul.  Through  rest,  we  can  rebuild 
our  physical  powers  and  thus  increase  the  useful  period  of  our  lives.  We  can  avoid  having 
to  pull  the  proverbial  "  ox  "  out  of  the  ditch  on  Sunday  by  keeping  him  out  of  the  ditch 
during  the  week.       We  can  set  the  proper  examples  in  our  homes. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  dispositions  and  abundant  energies  of  youth  may  not  always  lend 
themselves  to  the  quiet  and  intellectual  activities  of  their  elders.  However,  a  respectful 
and  reverent  attitude  towards  this  holy  day  is  equally  enjoined  upon  them.  They  are  just 
as  much  bound  by  this  divine  injunction  as  are  those  of  the  older  generation. 

"  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy."  It  is  our  Father's  privilege  to  com 
mand.      It  is  our  duty  to  obey. 


District  Highlights. — From  page  28. 
their     Christmas     programme.  Brother 

Frank  Donly,  of  the  presidency,  visited  the 
Springs  Branch  on  the  9th  of  January. 
President  Muir  held  a  meeting  with  Brother 
J.  J.  Jacobs  and  the  Jacob's  families  at 
Alberton  on  the  16th  and  another  meeting 
at  Krugersdorp  on  the  23rd  of  January. 
President  Muir  reports  that  the  Church 
members  in  and  around  Krugersdorp  are 
desirous  of  holding  more  meetings,  we  are 
very  pleased  to  hear  this.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  hold  Sunday  School  at 
29,  Victoria  Avenue,  Krugersdorp,  at  10.30 
each  Sunday  morning,  under  the  direction 
of  Sister  Edna  Kewney.  Every  success  to 
you  and  your  associates,  Edna. 

Brother  and  Sister  Dave  Banfield's  two 
daughters,    Elaine   and   Eunice,    had   tonsil 


operations.       We  are  pleased  to  report  that 
they  are  progressing  favourably. 

Little  Sister  Roma  Escojido,  of  Kensing- 
ton, Transvaal,  daughter  of  Brother  and 
Sister  J.  M.  Escojido,  is  now  at  the  Worces- 
ter School  for  the  Blind.  These  good 
people  will  be  very  pleased  if  any  of  our 
members  or  friends  living  around  or  visiting 
Worcester  wil  call  on  Roma. 

Former  District  President  J.  Goulden 
Evans  has  now  left  the  mine  at  Pofadder 
and  returned  to  his  former  work  in  Johan- 
nesburg. Harvey  Evans  spent  his  school 
holidays  with  his  father  at  Pofadder. 

The  "  Ramah  "  M.I. A.  sponsored  a 
Scavenger  Hunt  and  Water-melon  Feed  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th  of  January.  Every- 
one had  a  good  time. 

(Continued  on  page  30.) 
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The  New  Year  may  Change  all  that— 

"BUT  I  SIMPLY   HAVENT  TIME" 

By  IRENE   ELDRIDGE 


FOll  what  are  you  using  this  popular 
alibi'.'  For  that's  what  it  is,  you  know. 
And  it's  very  convenient  indeed  for  escaping 
those  things  you  really  don't  want  to  do. 
But  let  it  stop  there.  Don't  get  to  the 
place  where  you  use  it  so  automatically  that 
you  miss  doing  things  you  really  want  to  do 
because  you  think+you  haven't  the  time. 

If  you  really  want  to  do  something,  you'll 
find  time  to  do  it.  Dont'  scoff  until  you 
try  it  and  find  out  for  yourself. 

The  secret  of  getting  the  time  for  some- 
thing extra  is  very,  very  simple.  It  con- 
sists of  two  words.  One  is  system;  the 
other  speed. 

Decide  how  much  time  you'll  need  for 
that  lovely  garden  you've  wanted  for  ten 
years ;  that  course  in  public  speaking  that 
would  help  you  in  your  job,  and  then  sit 
down  and  make  out  a  leisure  time  plan 
exactly  as  you'd  make  a  money  budget. 
Probably,  your  wasted  time  alone  will  be 
enough.  And  don't  say,  "  I  never  waste  a 
minute  "  because  you  do — hours  and  hours 
of  them. 

An  older  neighbour  of  mine  remarked  one 
day — quite  critically:  "  I  can't  understand 
how  you  find  time  for  so  many  activities ;  1 
work  from  morning  to  night  to  keep  my 
house  right." 

She  stays  home,  yes,  but  she  doesn't 
work  all  day.  The  time  she  spends  talking 
to  the  neighbours  and  listening  to  the  radio 
is  much  greater  than  the  time  I  spend  on 
outside  activities.  I've  checked  that  to 
make  sure.       That's  all  right  if  you  enjoy  it 


and  want  to  do  it,  but  if  there's  some  other 
activity  you  really  want  to  do,  use  that  time 
for  it.  Put  your  work  on  a  definite  time 
allowance,  stick  to  it  and  then  when  you're 
finished,  turn  to  the  particular  activity 
you've  been  wanting  to  do. 

The  girl  in  business  has  only  her  evenings 
and  must  plan  more  carefully  than  the 
woman  who  stays  at  home  and  can,  by  plan- 
ning, squeeze  in  spare  time  during  the  day. 
She,  with  the  busy  mother,  must  rely 
mostly  on  evenings  but  that  time  alone 
comes  to  a*  good  many  hours. 

What  are  you  doing  with  it  ? 

If  you've  drifted  into  a  rut  of  staying  at 
home  listening  to  the  radio  or  reading  a 
book,  snap  out  of  it — now.  The  most  effec- 
tive way  to  do  this  is  to  join  a  class  or  group 
that  meets  on  one  certain  evening.  Having 
that  to  look  forward  to,  you'll  go  upstairs  to 
get  ready  and  all  the  tiredness  you  thought 
you  had  will  slip  down  the  drain  with  the 
bathwater  and  the  vitality  that  lies  beneath 
your  tiredness  will  come  bubbling  out.  And 
just  in  case  you've  forgotten,  one  primary 
cause  for  tiredness  isn't  weariness — it's 
boredom.  And  the  activity  of  a  pleasant 
evening  will  give  you  the  "  lift  "  that  you 
need. 

It's  just  the  time  to  take  that  secret  wish 
that  you've  kept  stored  in  the  attic  of  your 
mind  all  these  years.  Get  it  out  and  start 
to  work  on  it.  Once  you  start,  you'll  find 
time.  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  make  that 
start.  And  to-day's  the  time  to  make  it. 
— From  The  Improvement  Era. 


District   Highlights — From  page  29. 

Brother  Leonard  Gr.  Muir,  of  Rosetten- 
ville,  received  word,  the  first  since  August, 
that  son  Ira,  escaped  from  the  Italian 
prison  camp,  but  after  two  weeks  of  free- 
dom was  retaken  by  the  Germans. 

Sister  Mary  B.  Vice,  who  hai  been  living 
at  Margate,    South  Coast,   has  now  moved 


to  Johannesburg  to  be  with  son  Derick  and 
daughter  Daphne. 

Sister  Esme  Pietersen,  of  Woodstock,  is 
in  the  hospital  under  observation.  We 
pray  that  she  will  soon  be  able  to  return  to 
her  home. 

Brother  John  Wilson,  of  Cape  Town, 
(Continued  on  page  32.) 
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Songs  of  the  Heart. 

And  this  about  the  spinster  who  went  to 
church  because  she  heard  the  preacher  was 
giving  out  hymns. 

□     Q 

Home,  James! 

"  You  are  my  idea  of  a  wonderful  gir!." 
"  Well,  I  hope  you're  the  kind  of  a  man  who 
likes  to  drive  his  ideas  home." 


No  Doctor  Needed. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  your  last  job?  " 

"  Illness." 

"  What  sort  of  illness?  " 

11  My  boss  said  he  got  sick  of  me." 


Tom : 
Ted: 

Tom : 

Ted: 

busted. 


Not  So  Different. 

"  And  why  don't  you  like  Mable?  " 
"  She's  too  biased." 

"  Biased?  " 
"  Yes,  bias  this  and  bias  that — until  I'm 


Complete  Sale. 

"  Mister.  I've  come  hyar  ter  ask  yer  fer  yer 
daughter's   hand." 

"  I  won't  allow  sech  a  thin.  Ither  yer  takes 
the  whole  gal,  er  nothin'." 

New  Dish. 

"  Give  me  an  order  of  Scotch  asparagus, 
please." 

"  Scotch  asparagus?  " 
"  Yes — without  tips." 
B    □ 

Jawbreaker. 

"  How  did  he  get  that  sore  jaw?  " 

"  A  girl   cracked   a   smile." 

"Well?" 

"  It  was  his  smile." 

□    □ 

Enlarger. 

Mrs.  Gabber:  "Doctor,  why  does  a  small 
cavity  feel   so  large  to  the  tongue?  " 

Dentist:  "  It's  just  the  natural  tendency  that 
your  tongue  has  to  exaggerate.  T  suppose!  " 


Hand  Him  the  Moon. 

'  What  is  a  debtor,  pa?  " 
"  A  man  who  owes  money." 
"  And  what  is  a  creditor?  " 
"  The  man  who  thinks  he's  going  to  get  it." 
Q    □ 

Meatless  Day. 

"  Those  sausages  you  sent  me  were  meat  at 
one  end  and  bread  at  the  other.' 

"  Yes,  ma'm.  In  these  hard  times  it's 
difficult  to  make  both  ends  meat." 

a    a 

Prowls,  Too. 
Mrs.     Dark :     *'  Does    your    husband    have    a 

den?  " 

Mrs.  Conant :  "  No.  He  growls  all  over  the 
house." 

D      Q 

A  Colourful  Mood. 

Lady:  "See  here,  boy,  this  quart  of  milk  is 
blue." 

Boy:  "Yes.  lady,  the  milk's  all  right,  but 
two  of  our  cows  have  melancholia." 

e    □ 

Local  Phenomenon. 

Tourist  (from  New  York1)  :  "  But  what  makes 
the  Great  Karroo  so  flat?  " 

Farmer:  "Well,  stranger,  we  think  it  must 
be  because  the  sun   sets  ou  it  everv  evening." 

□  3 

Signs  of  the  Times. 

Visitor  (to  host's  little  girl) :  "  How  do  you 
know  that  it's  the  first  of  the  month?  " 

Child:  "Because  all  Daddy's  letters  have 
front  windows  in  them." 

Still   Lost. 

Son:  "  Say,  pa.  the  teacher  asked  me  to  find 
the   great  common   divisor." 

Pa:  "Great  heavens,  is  that  thing  still  lost? 
The  teacher  had  me  hunting  for  it  when  I  was 
a  kid." 

□  B 

Hard  To  Account  For. 

Bessie:    "Men    sure   are   funnv  critters." 
Jessie:   "  What  makes  you  think  so  now?  " 
Bessie:    "Well,    here's   a   storv  in    the  paper 

about  a  man  who  hadn't  kissed  his  wife  in  five 

vears  but  he  shot  a  man  who  did." 
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MY  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE 

I  like  to  think  of  life  as  continuous  like  a  stream  of  water,  deepening  and  broadening 
as  it  goes.  Youth  is  represented  by  the  stream  at  its  source,  where  the  water 
expresses  itself  in  its  varying  moods.  Now  it  gurgles,  now  it  moans  and  then  it  bursts 
forth  into  a  boisterous  roar  as  it  dashes  and  splashes  against  the  boulders  and  rock- 
ribbed  banks  that  seek  to  keep  it  confined  within  legitimate  bounds.  Then  come 
moments  of  calm  when  its  surface  is  unruffled  and  the  only  noise  to  be  heard  is  a  tiny 
rippling  sound  reminding  one  of  the  gentle  but  prolonged  laughter  of  a  college  giri. 
Maturity  is  symbolized  in  the  ever  deepening  channel  where  the-  water  has  relatively 
ceased  its  boisterous  moods  and  moves  forward  in  graceful  sweeps  with  now  and  then 
a  splash,  and  an  eddy,  as  some  obstruction  obtrudes  itself  to  prevent  its  forward 
progress.  Old  age  is  reached  almost  unobserved  except  for  the  growing  depth  of  the 
water  which  now  has  slackened  its  speed  and  a  deeper  silence  broods  over  its  surface, 
thus  heralding  its  near  approach  to  the  unexplored  regions  of  an  unknown  sea. 

The  dashing,  rollicking  stream  might  furnish  sport  for  the  adventurous  angler  but 
the  great  quarries  of  delicious  trout  are  to  be  found  in  the  deeper  depths  of  the  stream. 
Similarly,  the  prospector  dredging  for  gold  might  enhance  his  values  slightly  from  the 
rocky  bottom  of  the  swift  on-rushing  torrent  but  the  major  deposits  are  to  be  found  in 
the  sands  deeply  laid  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 


Thus  it  is  with  human  life.  The  greater  depths  of  human  emotion  and  life's 
richer  meanings  are  to  be  found  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  life  when  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  youth  have  given  place  to  a  spirit  of  calm.  It  is  then  when  the  melodies 
and  harmonies  of  life  are  expressed  in  their  deepest  and  richest  tones  and  when  the 
materials  of  life's  experiences  are  woven  into  a  beautiful  pattern,  whose  colours  are 
deep  and  whose  texture  has  become  firm  through  the  passing  of  time.  Youth,  maturity 
and  age  are  thus  blended  into  one  grand  symphony  of  colour,  sound  and  pattern  with 
a  peaceful  benediction  over  all. 

— Dr.  Thomas  C.  Romnev,  from  Liahona. 
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spent  his  embarkation  leave  with  his  wife. 

Brother  Ernest  E.  Booth,  who  has  been 
Up-North  for  the  past  few  years,  spent  his 
leave  with  his  wife  in  Cape  Town  during 
December. 

Branch  President  and  Sister  Leslie  B. 
Halse  and  children  spent  the  early  part  of 
January  on  vacation  near  Hermanus. 

All  Branches  of  the  Mission  are  preparing 
for  their  Opening  Social  about  the  middle  of 
February,  after  which  the  Auxiliaries  will 
begin  their  season's  work  and  play. 


Sister  Jean  Gilmour,  of  Muizenberg,  went 
to  Bloemfontein  for  her  holidays. 

We  received  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
former  missionaries  now  on  duty  with  the 
United  States  Army  in  Australia,  Captain 
Dean  Jensen.  Elder  Jensen  enjoys  attend- 
ing Church  whenever  he  gets  an  opportunity 
and  sends  greetings  to  all  members  and 
friends  in  South  Africa. 

Sister  Sarah  Grotique,  of  Kimberley,  is 
and  has  been  very  ill  for  several  weeks. 
Elder  C.  B.  Spear,  of  Bloemfontein,  spent 
a  week-end  in  Kimberley  doing  all  he  could 
to  assist  this  dear  old  ladv. 
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